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ABSTRACT 

Education will bi.zom(> the functioning instruaent of a 
stable democracy by being in all xtst. stages and diiensions an example 
of the democratic process. Within this framevork, the desegregation 
of our schools can proceed; and with the desegregation of our 
schools, we can achieve that more difficult stage— the true 
integration of our schools. The struggle to extend American 
d^Bocratic ideals to the nonwhite groups in America has been 
continuous, albeit irregular in its progress. This struggle may be 
viewed as the main theme of American history. Prom this perspective, 
the following emerge as dominant qualities in American history: (1) 
the articulation of democratic ideals and aspirations as the 
foundation of the American political system provided and continues to 
provide a powerful basis for the struggle to realize these ideals; 
(2) various groups of Europeans who have migrated to America have 
benefitted from the American system of democracy; (3) built into the 
American political and educational system are safeguards against the 
more flagrant forms of governmental tyranny and abuse; (4) the 
continuous struggle of the descendants of African slaves in America 
to make the promises of the American democratic system real for them 
has not been without some significant successes; and, (5) no 
democratic gains achieved by bl'ick Americans have been restricted to 
blacks alone. These gains have strengthened democracy for all 
Americans. (Author/JM) 
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early two hundred years 



ago Thomas Jetfcrson stated the moral basis for the establishment 
of an independent United States of America: **We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that all men are created eciuaU that they 
are endo%ved by their Creator with certain unalienable rights/' 
This assertion of tlie ec{ua!ity of man was not in itself new. It had 
its religious roots in the Judaeo-Christian attempts to control the 
more primitive impulses of man by identifying religion with man's 
responsibility for his fellow man. The principle probably had 
its most systematic philosophical roots in the seventeenth<entury 
rationalism of John Locke, %vhich laid the foundation for political 
democracy upon the premise that every human being entered this 
world as a blank slate (tabula rosa) and that all were therefore 
ecjuaL Locke's insistence that %vhatever differences were found 
among groups of human beings had to be explained by postnatal 
experiential and environmental differences may be viewed as the 
rationale for the democratic demands and revolutions that have 
dominated the %vorld since his time. The idea of the inherent 
cciuality among human beings marked the end of the doctrine 
of the divine rights of kings and a significant stage in the disinte- 
gration of the feudal world. 

When man began to believe that all human beings were 
potentially ec]ual and that differences in status were neither 
ordained by God nor biologically determined* then man could 
look to remedy existing inec}ualities and injustices by controlling 
and manipulating the environment. This is probably one of the 
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most revolutionary ideas ever to take hold in the lunnan mind. 
Not only Thomas JeHerson and the other Founding Fathers of the 
Aniericin Revolution, not only the architects of the French Revo- 
lution, but also Marx and Engels. even perhaps Lenin, and more 
recently Mahatma Gandhi. Martin l.uther King and other fighters 
for racial and economic justice in America and throughout the 
world— all have been influenced by the seventeenth-century egali- 
tarian philosophy of John Locke. 

It is ironic that even as Thomas Jefferson expressed this 
democratic premise as the basis for the founding of this new nation, 
his own predicament as a slaveholder and as an apologist for the 
continuation of slavery in the United States was a symptom of the 
schizophrenia which continues to alliict the American social and 
political system. The fact remains, however, that in spite of its 
many contradictions, the United States was the first nation which 
asserted its right to independence in moral and ethical rather than 
economic or military terms. In spite of many violations of its 
democratic ideals in day-to-day practical politics, the value of 
.\mcrica s insistence upon its democratic ideals must not be under- 
estimated. These democratic ideals have prox ided a motive power 
for tlie ongoing and necessary struggle for justice and e(]uality. 
They continue to provide the foundation for the expansion of 
democratic public education in the Ihiited States. .And they have 
provided critical support for the general civil rights movement 
which started with the earliest abolitionists, contuiued through 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and was intensified in the per- 
sistent twentieth-century struggles to eliminate the last vestiges 
of state-controlled racial inequities. 

Probably the earliest problem in rec<mciling the egalitarian 
ideals stated in the Declaration of Independence with the existence 
of human slavery in the New World came to the surface with the 
controversy about whether the .African slaves and their children 
should be converted to Christianity and be taught to read and to 
write, l^his controversy combined both religious and educational 
issues. Those who opposed the conversion and education of the 
African slaves terided to support their argument with the assertion 
that the .African slaves were not (juite human. Ironically, this 
unprecedented need to deny full humanity to the .African slaves 
seems to have stennued from the fact that tlie white European 



slaveholders were themselves Chi isiiaiu The viev that the African 
sla\es %vere tmt t|uiie human ccmld lyv used lo exempt white 
Christians Jroni any sense oJ guilt over the inevitable crueities and 
dehumani/ation inherent in human slavery^ a sense ol ji»uilt that 
%vould other%vise be couuuuuded !)y the Cliristtan recjuiremcnl to 
love and protect one s lellow human In^in^^s. Indeed. \hhAs written 
by clerjiymen in the late seventwnth century and throughout the 
eighteenth century sought to justify slavery by alluding to that 
part of tile Bible %vherein tiod g;ive man dominion over the Ixrasis 
of the field. These men of the cloth unashamedly asserted that 
the beasts of the Held included African slaves. 

The eighteenth-century .Vmericans who op|)osed slavery and 
who argued for conversion and education of the .Africans insisted 
not only that slaverv- %vas a basic violation of Christianity, but also 
that Africans %\ere as human as Kuro|>eans. Thv first civil rights 
struggle %vas %vc)n %\hen it %vas decided to convert the slaves to 
Christianity and to teach souic of them to read and write. T he 
fact that the slaves from .\frica and their descendants could indeed 
be taught the same skills Euroi>eans had been taught refuted the 
basic argument for their sub lunnanity and made )>ossible subse- 
cjuent struggles for the extension of democratic rights to the 
African slaves and their descendants. 

The struggle to extend American democratic ideals to the 
descendants of tlie African slaves, to the indigenous native Ameri- 
can Indians, and to other non%vhite groups in America has been 
continuous, albeit irregular in its progress. It has been iiiarked 
by periods of dynamism and by periods of stagnation. By its 
nature and its essence, it has been a barometer of the vitality and 
strength of the democratic system envisioned and articuhued by 
Thomas Jefferson. Indeed* this struggle, which persists up to the 
present, may be vie%ved as the main t! eme withui which the com- 
plexities and the dimensions of .American history can be best 
understood. Frc.in this perspective, the folUnving emerge as domi- 
nant c{ualities in .American history: 

1. The articulation of demcKratic ideals and aspirations as 
the foundation of the .American political system provided and 
cotuinues to provide a powerful basis for the struggle to realize 
these ideals, in spite of repeated practical violations and continued 
forms of cruelty and injustice. 
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ti. X^iricniH groups oi Eurc)|>eans who have migrated to 
Ainerica seeking ecoiioniic, political and edu* ational advantages 
for ihemsehes and their children have benefitted from the Ameri* 
can system ot democracy. They have been provided with oppor- 
tunities for improving their status, if not the c|uality of their lives, 
because the American democratic system has worked well within 
certain limits. 

Built into the American political and educational system 
are safeguards against the more Hagrant forms of governmesual 
tyranny and abuses which would dehumani/e individuals and 
reduce large groups of hiunan l>eings to the levels of resignation* 
stagnation and despair which are likely to be found in aiuhori- 
tarian regimes. 

4. The continuous struggle of the descendants of African 
slaves in America to make the promises of the American demo* 
cratic system real for them has not been without some significant 
successes. Thh is true despite the fact that their particular struggle 
for democracy atid ec{uality of opportunity has been fulfilled more 
slowly than the struggle of w*hite European ethnic groups. Ulack 
Americans were released from slavery in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury in the North and in the late nineteenth century in the South. 
Since emancipation, black Americatis have used the federal courts* 
the Congress, the legislative branches of state government and. in 
some cases, the authority and the prestige of the President of the 
Tnited States to protect themselves from more flagrant forms of 
racial cruelty, rejection and dehumani/ation. 

5. No democratic gains achieved by black Americans liave 
been restricted to blacks alone, riic^' gains have strengthened 
denuKTacy for all .\mericans. 

Next to the Emancipation Proclamation itself* the Brow^i 
decision of May 17. 1954 could be viewed as the most significant 
demonstration that the instruments of the American democratic 
system can be used effectively in the struggle for racial justice. 
This historic decision of twenty years ago— in spite of the fact that 
it has not been fully implemented, and in spite of the growing 
percentages of black children in racially segregated public schools 
in such northern urban areas as New York. Chicago. Detroit. 
Philadelphia. Boston, and Los Angeles— nonetheless remains as a 
monmnental reaffirmation of the vitality of the Jeffersonian fonnu- 
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latioii ol Anicrican idcaln. It dctnonst rates a dciiUKrattc and 
rational alternative to the quest lor justice and equality through 
irrational and inhumane violence. It continues to be an outstand- 
ing symbol of the laci tliat human beings need not accept injustice 
and s<Kial crueUy passively, tluu they need not succumb to the 
ultimate condition of total dehuniani/at ion— namely, the refusal 
to struggle for justice and humanity. The Brown decision remains 
a powerful indication that deniocracy provides not only the b:Lsis 
for hope, but also the instriuncnts for achieving what is hoped for. 
Those of us who are concerned witli the complex interrelationship 
of denuKratic politics and i>opular education hnd it important that 
the Brown decision dealt specifically with education as the basis 
of a stable democracy. In his simple and direct decision. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren stated: 

Today, education is perhaps the most important 
function of state and local governments. Compulsory 
school attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education in our democratic society. ... It 
is the very foundation of good citizenship.* 

Certainly the tortuously slow pace of changing the biracial 
educational system in .America into a democratic nonracial system 
shows that no single decision nor single democratic institution can 
magically transform deep-seated forces of prejudices, fears, hatreds, 
anxieties, and conflicts. American racism, especially the reaffirma- 
tion of racism in its institutionalized forms, lias deep roots in 
almost ever) human being brought up under iliose forms. The 
depth of .American racism !uakes it difficult for its detrimental 
conse<|uences to be remedied within society as a whole and within 
the individuals who have lived according to racist forms. 

The problem which nuist be faced and resolved by those of 
us who seek to strengthen .American democracy— who seek to fulfill 
the 200-year-old Jeffersonian promise of desegregating American 
education as i necessary prerecpiisite to curing society as a whole 
of the {>oisons of systematic racism— is to find the formula whereby 
the individuals who arc themselves products of segregated schools, 
who bear the deep scars of racist indoctrination inherent in racially 

' Bro%vn v. Board of Etliuation. .S17 I'.S. m, m (195 J) . 



segregated educatioiu can become agents in pn)tecting their own 
children fn>ni tins social disease. This is tlie critical contemporary 
problem of tlie struggle lor democratic politics and popular edu 
cation in America. It is the problem whicli must be resolved ii 
American democracy is to maintain the vitality necessary* to sur\ ive. 

n 

In what follows I have set fortli 
some ideas on the ways in w*hich it might be possible to resolve 
the tantalizing, elusive problem of how to engage those who are 
the products of racially segregated sc:hools as agents in transform- 
ing the American educational system into a nonracial democratic 
system— or. at least* to prevent them from serving as obstacles to 
sudi transformation and thereby continuuig to uifeci their cliil- 
dren with the disease of racism. .And let us make no mistake here: 
racism is a disease. 

Hie tirst step in this process lias already been taken. It is 
important that the powers of the federal government* particularly 
the federal courts, continue to be used to make it clear that racially 
segregated schools not only violate the e<|ual protection clause of 
the Fourteenth .Amendment of the Ignited States Constitution, but 
also are patently in conflict with the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and are. as well, a powerful dehumani/Jng force. 
There can be no retreat from this essential fcmndation for tlie 
desegregation of American educational institutions. 1 he law must 
be clear, lliere must be no e(juivocation on the pan of govern* 
mental officials, particularly those charged with the res|K)nsibility 
of clarifying and enforcing the law. The foimdation of any demo- 
cratic system must be respect for the organic law* and officials who 
enforce the law nmst do so without favor or prejudice. Indeed, 
responsible public officials in a staljle democracy nuist interpret* 
uphold and enforce the laws in spite of their personal attitudes 
and biases. *rhis is the ^ine (jua uou. 

While recognizing this fact, one nmst also recognize the 
paradox that in a democracy in which legislative and executive 
officials are elected by the majority of the voting citi/enry. there 
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will be tetnptaticMis on the pan of these officials to respond to ilie 
wishes and the prejudices ot theii constituents. Not infre(|ucntly. 
such othctals will (under the };uise ol res|)ondin;4 to the denuu vatic 
will ol the people) decide that a practical and pragmatic lorni 
of denuKracy recjuires the suhorcUnation ol the rights ol nnnorities 
to the prejudices of the tuajortty. In nn view-and I ani not 
alone— President Nixon is a tiear example ol an executive who is 
rcs|K)nsi\e to (and has even encouraj;ed) the |>;iHsioiis and Tears ol 
the niajority. in racial cpiestions no less than others. I his is indeed 
"the tyranny ol the majority/' It demonstrates one ol the pro!)- 
lems so clearly stated by Alexis de I cKciueville in his brilliant 
analysis ol the complexities of the American democratic system- 
thai tyranny is {K>ssihle not onK under feudalism and aristcxracy 
but also under demcKracy. and the democratic form is the most 
insidious. 

When |>ennitted to operate m accordance with the vision of 
the Founditiji; Fathers, the American system does in fact provide 
safeguards against this form of tyrann\ . 'I hese s;ifeguards— these 
checks and balances— determine whether demcKracy is real or 
feigned. 'I hey are the demcKratic gyrosco|>es. Probably the 
strongest safeguard, reflecting the wisdom ol the Founding Fathers, 
is to be lound in the fact that the federal judiciary is not directly 
res|K>nsible to popular will. The it)dei>endence of the federal 
judiciary, together with the uicx that the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal and state governments arc directly res|Km- 
sible to their constituents, is one of the most imfumant protections 
for democracy in the American political system It is understand- 
able that the initiative in the recem stages in the struggle for racial 
democracy in .America came from the federal courts. 

It is a testametn to the American detnocratic svstem that once 
the federal courts made it clear tluit the protnises of democracy 
could not be cpialified by arbitrary and irrelevant grounds of race 
or color, the legislative and executive branches followed suit. The 
Congress of the l.'nited States parsed importam civil rights legis- 
lation in the latter part of the lOSOs and the l%()s. In spite of his 
penonal opinions. President Dwight D. Eisenhower ordered fed- 
eral troops to enforce the desegregation decision in Little Rock. 
.Arkansas. President John F. Kennedy, in the later years of his 
alwrted adtninistration. provided an atmosphere of positive 



niovciiient toward strengthening civil rights and civil liberties as 
desirable and long-delayed goals in the iiilltlhnent ol American 
democracy. And were ii not for his entanglement in the tragic 
ambiguities ol the |>iirjK)seless Vietnam Wan it would even now be 
clear that President Lyndon B. Johnson contrkbuted nunc to racial 
progress in America than any other President in the 2(M) years ol 
American history. 

The civil rights retrogression in the past six years must there- 
tore be seen as a problem in the moral and ethical leadership ol 
the Nixon adnunistration. Even as one coninHits the adniinistra- 
tion*s contribution to stagnation in civil rights prc>gress« one also 
confronts the complexities of the American political system and 
the fact that a process, once started* is not easy to stop. The rate 
of public school desegregation m the seventc^^n soutliern states 
%vhich had laws recptinng or permittuig racial segregation prior 
to 11)54 has proceeded at an accelerated pace dunng the Nixon 
administration. Even as Mr. Nixon was unashamedly seckhig the 
votes of sotuherners and racially constrictive northern whites* even 
as he %vas competitig successfully for the \otes which ordinarily 
would have gone to Cieorge Wallace lor primitive racial reasons, 
federal governmental officials were applying pressures against 
scmthern segregation. And today more than 50 percent of all black 
cliildren in soutiieni states are in racially desegregated schools. 

I he most |K>werful resistance to desegregation in .American 
public schools is now* to be fotmd iti northern urban connnunities. 
It is these cities of the Norths which managed to maintain an 
image ol racial liberalism when the ituensity of the civil rights 
struggle was concentrated in the South, that arc now the bastions 
t>f arui-btising slog<ms and stich code words as **ciuotas'* and "pref- 
erential treatment/* all clearly designed to maintain the racially 
discriminatory status cpto. I wenty years after the Broztti decision 
there are more w*hite and black children in northern cities attend- 
ing racially segregated schools than there were at the time of the 
decision. Somehow, w^hite southerners must help northern w*hites 
to understand that racially segregated schools tiot only dehumanize 
black children but inflict deep, debilitatitig, and itnniobilizing 
moral conflicts ti{>on white children. Sotnehow. a way must be 
tcmnd to cotnn tmicate to the tnajority of w^hite .-Vmericans that 
racially segrcgat .rd scliools hi the latter part of the twentieth cen- 



tuiy loniaininaic their children in many complex, suhtle and 
conflicting \va\s. impairing their ability lo lunction as morally and 
intellectually etlective human beings. Some way must be lound 
to connnunicate to the majcnity oi American eiii/ens. wliite and 
black, the lact that the continuation ol racially segregated schcK)ls 
threatens the very hnmdations ol a stable democratic society lor 
all \merican citizens. 

Ordinarily one would look to religious leaders tor the moral 
and ethical guidance necessary in connnunicate the ideas oi denux- 
racy to the American populace. But the organized church in 
America lias dciaulted. It has made its peace with practical |M)litics 
and pcjiver. and apjx:ars content to give lip service to religious and 
democratic principles ol the brotherhood ol man. Indeed, the 
organized church and its spokesmen appear to be rationalizers for 
.American racism in the tradition of their sevetueenth and eight- 
eenth century counterparts. 

liecause religious leaders have defaulted, one nmst turn to 
economic and industrial leaders lor moral guidance. It would 
seem U) l>e clear that t!:e continuation ol American racism rein- 
forced by racially segregated schools, particularly in industrial 
urban centers, would be an economic liability. Racially segregated 
schools, outcast ioster children ol the system, produce hundreds 
ol thousands ol tmutional illiterates each vear. The victims ol 
this social disgrace are not prepared to fjecome part ol a dynamic 
and growing economy. In the main, they are relegated to the 
status ol income consumers rather than producers. I hey are con- 
signed to wellare roles, other lorms ol dependency, and correc- 
t' )nal institiuions. It w(mld appear that a democratic capitalist 
eccmomy would piu high priority on ushig economic and linancial 
power lo convert this persistent economic and human liahilhy to 
an asset. I here remains, however, a strange timidity on the part 
ol the econoniic powers to demand the remedy lor this pervasive 
inefficiency. This timidity defies the simplistic interpretations of 
Karl Marx. Is it possible that a nation which made the critical 
financial |M)licy decisifm U) use Aujcrican dollars to rebuild the 
ecimomiesol F.uropean nations in the postAVorld War II years in 
order to lacilitate scmnd and stable international trade is im- 
mobilized by racism Irom demanding the reorganization ol our 
edttcational systein so that American citizens will be educated to 
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be consirtKiivc lucinbcrs oi ihc s(K*icn uithoin rcj>ard to ihcir 
raicr Is the countr) that made the capitalist decision which re- 
suhed in the implementation and ihe success ot tiie Marshall Plan 
and the AID program (particularly lor Kurope) incapable* because 
ot racisnu to make the capualist decision to use its |K>tential linan* 
cial and itidustrial strength to rebuild the blighted areas ol Ameri- 
can cities and to shore up the education and the economy of all 
of the underdeveloped groups in the nation itsellr H the answer 
to these ({uestions is yes, then it would follow that American 
racism is a terminal disease and that the promises oi American 
democracy will not only be withheld Irom blacks but. being so 
withheld* will in the end be whhheld Irom all Americans. 

In seeking to get the American jKrople to imderstand the 
serioifs threats inherent in the perpetuation of racism and racially 
segregated scluK)ls--and the extent to which the loundatious of 
democracy are based upon noiiracial democratic schcKils— one nuist 
look, finally, at the role of educators and those who are responsible 
tor the organization and administration of our educational institu- 
tions. I'hese men and women somehow nnist be made to imder- 
stand that education is in fact, to recall the chief just ice *s words, 
"the most important f unction of stale and hnal governments , . /* 
and **the very fcmndation ol gcx>d citizenship.*' and that democratic 
education is absolutely essetuial to the perpe tuation of a democratic 
society. Prr)bably the first step in the reorgani/atioii of American 
education for the purpose of siabili/ing American d<MncKracy and 
giving vitality to the American political system is for educators 
to grasp this essential nature of education and to assert it whhout 
apology. The goals of education can no h)nger In? defined in terms 
of transmitting and accpiiring mere academic skills. The greatest 
danger facing contemporary man. ;u>t only in America but ihrougli- 
oui the world, is the danger of trained intelligence isolated from 
moral and etiiical concerns. Kducational institutions in .America 
must find some way to emphasize the fact that a functioning moral 
and ethical sensitivhy is the primary mark of an educated human 
being. 

This sensiiivity (which underlies our Declaration of In- 
dependence) certainly cannot be obtained in racially segregated 
schools. But the teaching of moral sensitivity as a primary goal 
in the educational process at all levels is not restricted to ({uestions 
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lit rate. It ouv could tiiui a way ol coiniminuatin}; to the Aiiicmaii 
people tlic tatl iliat racial cruelties are merely a part ot the uiucli 
larger pnihlein ol man's inluimaniiy t^) man. then it might be 
|N>S!itble to deal more etfeciively with the problem ot racial segre- 
gation in American sch(M)ls. It is iujperative to demonstrate to the 
American people that edfjcational procedures which re«{uire chil- 
dren to learn early in the elementary grades that they must com- 
pete with their Iriends and their classmates lor grades plant 
dangerous seeds ot inhumanity. There are ways in which standards 
ot excellence and the necessity tor each child to achieve his tull 
moral and intellectual potential can be demonstrated without 
instilling the view that ' it he gets an A, that takes something 
away from me.'^ There nmst be ways in wliicli intellectually gitted 
children can be taught, as an im|H)rtant part ot their education, 
that tlieir giti is a social trust to be used to help «)thers wlio are 
less endowed. Attempts to help intellectually gitted children or 
diildren with other special and scnially desired talents by isolating 
them Irom their lellow human beings are. on tlieir face, self- 
defeating. \o human lieing. no matter how talented, can use his 
al)ilities and skills etfectively in isolation, l a segregate these chil- 
dren from their fellows is to damage them intellectually and 
UMirally. Intellectual segregation like racial segregation impairs 
moral and social etiectiveness. 

It is my belief that these ideas, and especially the idea of 
gitis held in trust, somehow nmst become an integral part of the 
American educational system. Kducation will become the func- 
tioning instruujent of a stable democracy Uy being in all its stages 
and dimensions an example of tlie democratic process. Within 
this tramework. the desegregation of our schools can proceed: and 
with the desegregation of our schcxils. we can achieve that more 
ditficuli stage— the true imegration of our uIumjIs whereljy they 
can l)ecome instruments to reintcnce that understanding and ac- 
ceptance ot our fellow men which gives substance to lite. It is tny 
belief that we can communicate to the American people the truth 
that this moral education is essential not only to .American democ- 
racy, but also to the survival of the human species. It should be 
|K>ssible to help the American people to understand and act u|)on 
the understanding that, to borrow from de roc<jueville. . it de- 
pends upon themselves whether the principle of e<juality [democ- 
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racy] is to lead thctn to servitude or ireedoin, to knowledge or 
barbarism, to prosperity or to wretchedness/* 

Two hundred years of the contimiing struggle for denjocracy 
in America should make us believe that the struggle eventually 
will be successful. 



- Alexis lie TtMrqueville, Deffiocmry ift Amniau eds. j. P. Mayer ami Max 
Lcrner (Ninv York: Har}>er & Row. 19<)(J) . p. <>8i). 
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